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VEENET'S "BEETHEEN OF JOSEPH." 

The New York public is indebted to the 
enterprise of Messrs. Goupil & Co., for the 
pleasure of seeing another noble picture — 
" The Brethren of Joseph," by Horace Ver- 
net. The.advent of such a picture deserves 
more notice than the passing announce- 
ment of its being on exhibition. It is 
a work by a man who has made apoint in 
the history of Art — who has done as much 
as any artist to individualize his age by a 
new development of th'e artistic power. 

"What Raphael did for the Religious Art 
— what Michael Angelo for the Intellectual 
— Titian "for the._,SensuQus- : 7-Turner for its 
Landscape Meal— rtM«"iloEace. Vernet has 
dpne.for the ReaV-r-viz., brough't it to .that 
consummation where we no longer feel 
that anything is wanting to fulfil all it pro T 
poses— hwhere.the Feeling, for the subjective 
and the Power of expression keep so en- 
tirely-together, that we know that the 
artist, has done all that can be done in that 
way. "We give to such men a solitary 
throne — we may not kneel before it, or 
offer our allegiance to it, but we concede 
it fy> .them as, for the present, at least, 
the conquerors of a new realm of In- 
tellect., 

That which Veraet has accomplished is 
his own; — in it he has no rivals; and, 
though it is a 1 folly to say- that the human 
mind cannot, at= any moment, surpass its, 
highest effort of the past moment, we can 
safely say that until the Philosophy of the 
external world has made another advance, 
we need look for no fuller representation 
of it than he has given us. 

Receiving our impressions of him from 
his works alone, he seems to us a clear, 
unimpassioned, impassive mind, receiving 
every influence from the outer world, and 
transmitting it in its exact form and color, 
without the slightest, infusion of his own 
individuality, and with a. power which ac- 
complishes with ease whatever it under- 
takes, and leaves you scarcely conscious 
that, the Artist was anything more than a 
transparent medium through which the 
light of nature shone, ; iinrefracted and un- 
tinted. . Poetry, Sentiment, Philosophy, are 
alike overborne, by this full flood of the 
perception of 1>he Actual. There is nothing 
of the glow of poetic thought — nothing of 
the individual strength, weakness, or aspi- 
ration — but, having forgotten himself, he 
has made us also forget him". 1 He has no 
view of the thing which he desires you to 
consider, because it is his — he.apiiavently 
regards himself as an agency, rather thai} 
a obmponent part, of the artistic result, 
achieved. He does not win your love, be- 
cause you do not feel, that he loved that 
which lie paints, but rather that he saw it 
with a clearness, marvellous in itself, and 
represented it by a mighty mechanical 
impulse. 

Except his faculty of seeing so much and 
so accurately, there is nothing so wonderful 
as the unconsciousness of the power mani- 
fest in his pictures. There is no doubt, no 
hesitation, no weakness. It is said that if 
he wishes to draw a figure, he places a 
model in the desired attitude for a inoment, 
and then paints his figure without further reT 
ference to it ? and that he has only to look at a 



costume to be able to reproduce it. "Whether 
this be true of all his pictures or not, it still 
illustrates the genius of the man; it is true 
to the. idea if not to the fact. It would 
seem to be true of his great battle-pieces at 
Versailles, where the rush of action and the 
motion represented apparently forbid further 
study than a momentary glance ; but the 
" Brethren of Joseph" is evidently painted 
more at leisure, and studied with more care 
for artistic completeness. "Without the 
power and wonder-producing qualities of 
the " Smala," therefore, this picture is more 
satisfying as a whole. The composition is 
more harmonious than the chance-thrown 
panoramic groups of the Smala. It seems 
to be rather the results of a play of thought 
and study than one of his power-driven 
works, and seems scarcely to need an elabo- 
rate criticism to point out its excellences ; 
yet there are some points well worth think- 
ing .of. .._„,„ 

Those who saw.Landseer's "Twins" will 
find an instructive contrast between its ani- 
mal painting and that of the "Brethren of 
Joseph." The former is dexterously,, imi- 
tated hide — mere surface ; while the latter^ 
with less attempt at superficial truth, still 
gives under the skin the anatomy of the 
creature, and though the only thing of mo- 
ment of this kind is the dead goat, there is 
more profound knowledge of animal nature 
than in all Landseer's picture. The goat is 
very dead, and the painting of the' hair as 
well as other texture-painting in the pic- 
ture, is thorough enough to satisfy any but 
a Pre-Raphaelite taste. The sheep-skin 
jacket of one of the brothers is as well real- 
ized as anything of the kind we have ever 
seen, yet without being obtrusive. 

Compare, also, the accessory landscape 
of the two pictures. In that of Vernet 
every object has a natural connection with 
the picture, and is given with botanical ac- 
curacy ; nor is anything painted otherwise, 
than as though the artist thought it worthy 
his attention. 

There is one thing which indicates — still 
more perfectly than anything we have 
spoken of — the realism of Vernet's talent. 
The figures are all modern Arabs and in 
the costume of the day, and this, which 
seems, at first thought, a fault, is really one 
of the prime excellences of the picture. 
Vernet felt the force of the present too 
strongly to attempt, in any degree, to go 
back to a past, of whose habits and circum- 
stances he knew nothing, and of which he 
must paint at random. Joseph has really 
nothing to do with the picture; but, if he 
had lived, and been thus treated at this 
day, he would have been so represented. 
This is the true artistic idea of life. Hu- 
manity is always the same ; and the 
Joseph of Pharaoh's day is the Joseph of 
to-day, in a different dress — the form is 
different — the substance the same. The 
brethren may be bad Hebrews, but they 
are perfect Arabs ; and thus the picture, 
though inconsistent with the legend, is, in 
all respects^consisteht with itself. . 

Technically,' there is a falsehood in the 
perspective of the picture— the figures be- 
ing on one plane and the landscape on ano- 
ther — but it is evidently intentional, and 
for an adequate purpose, so that we shall 
not at present speak of it; more particu- 
larly as we have the intention to treat 
pf artistic licenses at length shortly. 
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OUR NATIONAL PAINTINGS. 

Washington City, Feb. 16th, 1855. 

Now that the eight panels of the Rotunda 
in the Capitol have been filled with the 
National Paintings ordered by Congress, 
I have thought that you might be pleased 
to receive a letter about them. Excepting 
a few portraits to be found in the Senate 
Chamber, the House of Representatives, 
the Congressional Library, the Executive 
Mansion and the Departments, and a few 
pieces of statuary, the paintings in ques- 
tion constitute the entire Art possessions of 
the United States. Of the eight panels, 
four have been filled^ by Trumbull, one by 
Chapman, one by "Weir, one by Vanderlyn, 
and one by Powell. The aggregate cost of 
these pictures was seventy-two thousand 
dollars — eight thousand dollars apiece for 
the first four, and ten thousand each for 
the remainder. 

The paintings by Trumbull illustrate what 
the artist considered the four more promi- 
nent events of the Revolution: — 1st, the 
" Declaration of Independence ;" 2d, "Sur- 
render of" the British to the American 
forces at Saratoga;" 3d, " Surrender of the 
British to the American forces at York- 
town ;" and 4th, the "Resignation of Gene- 
ral "Washington." To describe and criticise 
these pictures with minuteness is not my 
intention, and would be a waste of time ; 
for, by the art of the engraver, they have 
been made as familiar to the American 
peopk as a thrice-told tale. Each of these 
paintings has a surface of eighteen feet by 
twelve, and the figures are large as life. 
As works of Art merely, I am not disposed 
to award to them anything like extraordi- 
nary praise, but as containing a large col- 
lection of authentic portraits, they must be 
considered as positively invaluable. They 
do not in my estimation, display as much 
artistic genius as certain other productions 
of the artist, executed on a small scale, but 
they are animated by a matter of fact 
spirit, which is sure to attract attention. 
The costumes of the time are faithfully re- 
presented, and the poetical liberties taken 
by the artist are few and far between ; he 
seems to have faithfully adhered to his ori- 
ginal determination of rendering the seve- 
ral pictures accurate memorials of the im- 
portant events represented. In point of 
action, they are below mediocrity, and the 
defects of drawing are quite too numerous ; 
but with regard to color and design, they are 
worthy of considerable praise. In looking 
at Col. Trumbull's productions, and remem- 
bering his history, it must appear evident 
that, had he devoted his entire life to his 
chosen art, he might have become exceed- 
ingly eminent ; but it was the will of for- 
tune that he should become quite famous 
for his knowledge in military and diploma-' 
tic affairs, as he was for poetioal and theo- 
retical learning in his art. As a pioneer 
artist, in the historical line, he is deserving 
of a high rank; but as a master and a 
guide, he is decidedly behind several of his 
successors. The very idea of placing in 
the Capitol of the "United States a series of 
national paintings, was, in itself, oreditable, 
though imported from Europe; but the 
subjects ohosen to be represented, proved 
the soldier-artist to have been possessed of 



